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ABSTRACT* c / 

' This is one of a ^ries of units for environmental 

education developed by the Highline Public Schools. This unit, which 
focuses on environment and ecology, is designed for upper grade 
elemeLAtary school pupils., Since the five lessons wer^ designed 
specifically for substitute teachers, eetch is completely \ 
self-contained. Each lesson is developed in four stages: (1) visual 
aids-colored posters; (2) development of an ecological concept; (3) 
relating the concept to a form of literature; and (4) culminating the 
experience with a creative art lesson. (RH) ' ^ '^'^ 
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X.^ All living things ultimately 'depefncl on green plants for food. 



2; .M^n heeds wilderness and natural areas for yeoreation as well as 
for their scientific value. 

i- V. ' ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ . ^ , ' 

3,. ' All living things havie -a place in the environment. Insects 

coritribute to a balance in naturae. Some? insects are 'harmful, 

some/are heljoful. • c T 



4^ A sense of beauty is essential to the well-being of man. 



5. 'The .sun is the basife source of energy. 



/ 



INTRODUCTION ' 

I have used both\i5uHural.^ natural means of teaching the five 
concepts -in my^lessons.^\-]^jii^ is most important that students 

living in a world of cort€^^»-*change# learn to interpret ^the' values 
and re:j.ationships be-Rjeen^^^jpind his cultural and natural worlds. 

By following thp id^»t c*^iricex)t^ and techniques contained in 
.the following' pages withy^y'our studmtsi I hope you will aee their , 
sense of wonder grow ihto a feeling of "belonging" and an awareness 
of the world that they are shaping and that is shaping them; 

My main objec'tive* in» these ^.lessons is to establish an awareness' 
of ^beauty in envir^onment through the mej^ia of literature and art. 
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' , Since these .le,"?3onf\ ?trSi^^ for substitute' 

; t3:*^jL'herst e\>ch,:&n':* 1*3 ^jej f-containod. unit. It will 

be a tremendous adv3inta;;eY|for j^'ou i-* yo\i return to a classroom, for 
iTiDre i.R|Ln one layV bftc*'^ fol p'-*r-ur'> vrith one of. the 

\ ."i3q(p:/^es5'ted ex^ra-;fio:S;^Xl'»ts •** '• ^ ' • ■ ^ ' 



BaSih lesson. 



3on..vil^>ie'Vtloped in 



lour s^ages: 



"■^^^^m Visual aids - colored posters 
^ -"'''^''yA^^ r^evelcpnent of an ecological conc-oot 
.V 3« ."".elating the ?oaijept to a forrr./.:f litera^are 



^- , CulminaMn.e the ex;>~-ri2Mce wit.h -i ■'^(^•■■'.viiv-i art 



/^lease Till out one of the ciLK forms enclosed :ln the kit for ^he 



Environmental 'Le^irninfr' Experience 



Frpm: 
Lesson presented: 



Time span: 2. >\QVLr& 
Suggested extra activities: 




Commpnts t ^V\e. cA^ ^S^ AlVvO' 



\TL. , ^ 




1^ 



7^ 



gncd) 2MZ^W45l 



Just leave* a copy of this form with the regular outline of lessons 
covered during the day. There were undoubtedly be comments about 
the activity and this very brief form will give the regular teach- 
er a little background. 

The length of tinVe each lesson will take depends on a number pf- * 
factors. The shortest length of time for any lesson would be app|:DX-,/\ 
imately Ij hours, and some of the concepts will require the e'^i^r^")^^) 
afternoon - 2^ hours. The higher the grade level, the more^^ 
your discussion will be and consequently the longer it will tal^^ 
adequately develoo the concept. 



4- . ■ ;/ ' The Spring blew trumpets of color; 

/ Her Green sang in my brain - 

; '' " • • T heard a blind man groping 

/ "tap-tap" with his cane; 



I I 



- * ^iBLIND 




T pitied him in his blindness; 
But ca^n T boast, "I see"? 
Perhaps tnere walug a apirit 
Close by, who pities me, — 



A spirit who hears m^ tapping 

The ff^ife- sensed cane of mind ^ 

Amid such unguessed glories - iK^JS'; 

That I am worse than blind # .'"^'•■^ 



^'t by ^ Harry Kemp 



MASTER MATERIALS LIST OF. ITEMS SUPPLIED IN ' 

THE^ DORLAND 'SUBSTITUTE" KIT ^ * 



^ 5 /, posters (avaTlable wUh kit) . 

lOij 12 (X la" white drawing paper ' 

lOO- 9 X 12" jvhite drawing paper 

40 pencils ' ^ 

4 black tempera paint - * - ' , 

1 pad penmanship 'paper - ^ " . " 

5' newspapers (old) ^ . *; 

3(L^ water containers * 
1/ ' red tempera paint . * 

1. ^ yellow tempera paint . ' ^ , 

36 ' waiter color brushes 

1 pkg. cdlofed tissue, paper . 

1 pkg. colored net ' ^ 
10' ' 'fine gauge wire . - ' 

2 tubes glitter - 

- 1 cont. gl ue - . ' * . 

12 pipe Cvjeaners • .'; ^ . - \ 

sunflower - fresh or artificial (1 picture) 

1 • rubber cement glue i 

50 paper cups, ^ ^ ; 

1 roll' wax papeijr ' , ^ . 

2 rolls scotch tape ' / 



NOTE: 'An important resource used in de\^eloping this Environmental Learni^^a 
Experience isj^^jthe Teachers' Curriculum Guide to Conservation Education 
Grades 4, 5,^6, Matthew J. Brennan, published by J. G. Ferguson Publishing, 
/Company, Chicago, Illinois. ' 
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. . , ' LESSON 1 . . 

•» 

All 1 1 vlfig things ultimately depend on green plant's for food. 

Poster - 14 x 21" a colorful illustrated poster with^the title: 

• • OnceVupon a time ' ' " 

I there was a 'clean green i ■ ' . , * 

• ■ . ^ and blue world. 

It was cabled ' \ ' ' 
' / the garden pf man,* • ' • 

and man could do 
V ^ ' anything he wanted to do | 
\ . with il. ' » • 



Short story, / The Bojabi Tree , by Edith Rickert 
12 X -18"- white drawing paper * - ' * • 

a black crayon . ' - ' ' . 

blue and yellow water color paints ' ' ' 

water color brushes * i " • 

.containers for « water • ^ 

Discuss the poster on display ^^in the front of room, and ask students 
whatsit- means ^o'them. Do they fee? the- world is no longer. clean 
green and blue? 

All the world's, food and other; necessities of life depend olv plants. 
On the blackboard list the foods the cjass had for breakfast. 

Z. ' Which of these foods are fvom pZ\^s? 

^^P^ f^^<^ ^ould you- not have if tijere had b^een no plants 
^ to furnish, foad fov the animals that gave you that food? 

3. Why does all animal life depend on plcoit life? 

(If the room is arranged \r\ a grouping of desks or t^ibles, it may ' 
<^e advisable to have each section 'discuss the blackboard list to- 
gether before an oral discussion.) ' 

The #3 question above may need further explanation - animals cannot 
.exist where there is no suUabl:e plant life to of fer -them food and 
shelter. ^ Carnivorous (meat-eating) animals, Although they eat 
little plant' 1 ife- directly^, wogl;d soon starve in ^a region of no 
plant life because the herbivorous^ .(pi ant-eating) animals on which 
they .feed would not be ther^ -to, provide food for them. Animals, :\ 
however, can leave an area where* the'ir plant food has given out 
and migrate elsewhere if ^distances -are not too gneat. This of 
' course' would not. include' sflme- of the lower forms of animal l ife. 



Do you^hink there are food problems' facing the world today? " What 
is a^ famine area? *Both of these questions could lead into an 
interesting ^discussion. However, I think it would be more applicable 
on the 5th and 6*th grade* levels. ^ . 

Fo,11owing( the dis<Sjssion of. th^e dependence of living things *on green 
plants, for food, go into a lighter more entertaining form of teaching 
storytelling. (If you feel. more comfortable, you can just read the 
seleQtion. ) , ' 

Children J.ove the short story. The Bojabi Tree , by Edith Rickert. 
You sh/6uld pade your ,t^l l.ing skillfully, changing the tempo as 
needed and, using pauses effectiv^ely. * Having this entire Tesscrn coming 
in the last half of the day you will have a good rapport wilh your^ 
listeners so that you can create with th^m a living experience. If 
you "arp able' to organize a flannel board,:the 3rd and 4th graders 
would thoroughly enjoy it. ' " 




This fiction story takes place in the. land of AIT -the Beasts and 
there was a GREAT HUNGER. The animals ran around through; the woods, 
eating roots and twigs and any old scraps they could fincl. One 
day they came to a*lDig tree full of fruitV But .they could not 
eat it, for they did not know what it was. They later find the-' 
tree to be a -.Bojabi Tree, and" the beasts were never hung»;y again. 
They could always eat^bojabt. " ^ ' 

Hopefully this story will;^teach a lesson and at the' same time 
entertain. The children should be able to visualize all of the 
animals,- the fruit and the tree during the story. 

This lesson concludes with a crayon-resist drawing activity. Hope- 
fully the bojabi tree and perhaps some fruit will appear in the 
12 X 18" pictures. Leave parts Df the space open for a water color 
wash of .blue 'or yelTow. Talk of all the fantastic things that could 
happen, allow plenty of Itime for the drawing. The wash goes on in 
about four minutes at the very end. Show the children that yellow 
and white* show up well with the wash. 



Suggested' steps for acyivity: , ^ 

1. Have students think about all the* things they* remembep- happening 
' in the^ Bojabi story.. — 



0 X 



J 



Each child's desk should be covered with newspaper, and have the 
following -supplies: ■ ' ' 

12 X 18" white drawing paper ' 
a black crayon f 

-blu^ and yellow water color paints (the individual pads 

work best for such an activity) 
a water color brush. - 

small container of water | ^ • * ^ 

i^. All the drawing takes, place with the black crayon. Encourage a 
sufficient amount* of dr^iwiVig, or elseAthe picture will appear 
to be tjust space with faded blue or yellow emptiness. 

4. When* all of the crayon ^drawing is completed, then it is.:fime for 
the wash. A child may choose to use either bliie or yellow or 

^ both. I like to encoura-ge the use of both, because where the 
two color tones overlap they create green - which ties in nicely 
with the basic concept of the lesson: "All living things ulti- 
^ mately depend on green plants for fpod." . \ ^ ' 

5. Below* is a sketch of a crayon-resist. There is a 12 x 18" 
example in the kit for your convenience also. 




SUGGESTED 
EXTRA 

ACTIVITIES: 



Children could make cardboard dioramas, showing a food chain, 
demonstytating that all animal life ultimately depends-an plarjft 
life; If there is enough interest on the part of the students, - 
you may wishr to construct St "food chfain"*bul Ifetin board. Jhree 
dimensional figures would bel'most attractive. 

• ' • ■. 

As a class activity you can make a game with- two sides competing. 
Select a certain food and let feach group talK it over and s,ee which 
can be first to trace the origin of the. food (candy bar ,. chocolate, 
bread, sugar, peanut butter, etc.). . • 
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Suggested instructional materi^-l^^ii- ^ - ' 

Fijms: Planting Our Garden , color, 11 min. ^ 
En'oyclopedia Britcinnica Films, fhc, 
1150 Wilmette Avenue \ 
Wilmette, 111 inois.600Sp 



. How Plants Help Us , color, b/w, 12 min. 

McGraw-Hil\ ^Text Films ' " 

330 W. 42na Street ^ ^ 

New York, New ^ork 10018 

* The. above films have to be'drdered, so for substitute use it would have 
to be a situation that you knew about several weeks in advance, 

• * 
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THE BOJABI TREE 
by Edith Rickert 



Robin Rat - i 



In the land of All-the-Beastfe there was a GREAT HUNGER. Some of the animals 
^who were so HUNGRY were * , . . . : 

Tabby Tiger, - . * 

Bruno Bear . , 

.Katy Crocoffile , ^ r / . * V 

Robin'l^t ' - • 

Pink^y^Pig , / ^ / ; 

Gilddy Goat x . 

^ Tommy Tortoise / ,^ ^ ^ 

and^many more - more than you could ever count in a year. . 
■ ■ . . *« • . ' 

They ran around the'wood, here, and there and everywhere, eating roots and 
-twigs aijd any old scraps they could find. But still they were HUNGRY. 

One day they came to a Big Tree^full .of, fruit. But thay could not eat it, - 
\fo.r they did not know what it was.' f . ' , 

They sat down in a circle round the tree, and said,' "Wlat can we do?" , . 

When they hac^ thought a while, tSey said,'"let us send Robin "Rat up the ri 
to Leo, our King, 4nd ask him what the fruit is and whel^her we may eat it."* ■ 

Robin Rat was young iind sp/y. He scuttled up the ,tree and larought down 
one of its fruits to show King Leo. . ■ ' / • ' 

It was. a delicious looking fruit> ' It /fooked like an 'A.PPLEORANGEPLSMPEARBANANA 
but it smel.leti like a BANANAPEARPLOMORANGEAPPLE. # , s . 

Then Robin»Rat^ scuttled down to the riyer bank and climbed tnto his little 

canoe. . >'#':/'■' V. " - -s^ . .. 



ver 



All the (|iy::jf;!l<CaTl Ihe day he, paddled and' paddled ^nd PADDLED up the riv 

.And thi Great Red Sun dropped behind the trees. ' • 

Then he found King Le6 on tihe bank, all ready to> receive visitors. He was 
wearing-hts crown tipped on the back his head becayse he felt happy." He 
smiled at Robin Rat as pleasant as you please, and asked him to stay tP supper. 

After supper they>^urled u^i^nd went to slee^. There was nothing else to 
d^, J-ou see. For th.is 1s the way it looked in the GREAT WOOD. > 

In the morning. King Leo said'pol itely, 'IWhat can I do for you, m small 
friend?" • ; ■* . ^ 

■ y ' . • ^ ' ■ : • . 

Then Robin Rat answered, J^Pl ease tell us. King Leo, what is th& name of this " 
tree and whether we may e^t the fruit of it. We are all SO HUNGRY!" 

■ -x ~ . ' ■■ •' - 

J King Leo tooked at the fruit- that was like an APPLEORANGEPEARPLUMBANANA and- 
he^shiffed at the fruit that was like. a BANANAPLUMPEARORANGEAPPLf . ■ ' "". 

Then he said, *"It: is a gbod frui.t. "You may eat *it. The name of the tree ' 
is BOJABI." ♦ ; . ' . .. ' .' • ' • 



THE BOJABI TREE - 2 



th^»" RobMn' Rat hur)g)iis cap oyer his right ear and climbed into his little 
canoe* * \\. ' / - * , 

• - - Ai 1 .'ihe . d^y and^VaU the day he paddled down,the great river. ] 

'Anti'all'' the v/ay he' was thinking how much he could eat of that DELICIOUS fruit. 

" * And at night he came home. * 

r ' • . " ' ' * • ' 

* A}l;$tie Bfeasts° were waiting for him on the shore.. He. came up, whisking 

his paddlfe this way and that way through the >iater, just to show how well he 

couTddo it. * ; 

' "What is it,- Robin IRat?" said All the Beasts. "Tell us the name!" they roalred 
and* howled and grunted and whined and shrieked and squealed, each in his own 
PARTICULAR voice. 

"Oh!" said Robin Rat. "I knew it a while ago, but now I have clean for- 
gotten it." \ . ^ 

Then All the'Bea'sts stepped into the water. and upset Robin Rat's little carioe. 

They SPLASH£D.and they SPLUHERED and they SP-L-ANKED Robin Rat. Squeak- 
squeaksqueaksqueaksqueak! 

Nobody heard a word more from him that day. . ^ 

Pinky Pig r 

But now All the Beasts were HUNGRIER STILL. • 

They sat in a circle round the tree and thought a while. 

, r ' ■ ' - . ^ . 

Then they said, 'let us send Pinky Pig to King Leo to ask the name of . . ' - 
the tree. But Pinky Pig, DO NOT FORGET IT!" ^ 

- Pinky Pig' trotted Way home-trip trap^ trip trap, trip trap. 

He put on his best blue co-at and buttoned it up, though it squeezed 
him iai little. 

. Then he trott^sd-trip trap, trip trap, trip trap-down to his little rowboat 
and took his oars to now up the big river. . , ; 

And the Great Red Sun dropped behind tWe trees. - 

Then he fotTnd King Leo on the bank, all ready to receive visitors. His 
crown. was a little crooked because he had put it on in a hurry when he saw 
Pinky Pig coming. 

He smiled politely but he did not invite Pinky Pig to stay to supper. 
'*What can I do for you, my plump friend?" he asked. 
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; ^ V-^V<. ^ THE BOJABI TREE - 3 



fi PinkyvM^i'showed hfltr the fruit that looked like an APPLEORANGEPEARPLUMBANANA 
;'^nd smellej^t.i;k| a BANANAPLUMPEARORANGEAPPLE, and said, "Please, King Leo, we must 
•know the/ij%ft^ !^jf;this tree or we 'cannot eat the fruit. Please be so kind as toi 

. -Theh- ic™«.eo said, "I have told Robin Rat. I will tell you. The name of ' 
the. tree^::is>Btl3)P^BI! Do not forget it." 

. C vr* .5.. , ■ ' 

; Pinky^^igr trotted back^to his rowboat-trip trap, trip trap, trip trap. 

All IflttiP^W^^ all the night he rowed-he rowed-aijd he ro-o-wed unti| the 

.pars-dropfied^ the big river took the boat down itself. " | 

.} Pil|^:*cy';i^1^ curled up under the seat. Arid this is the sound that came from 
the boatif JW-rrirr^-r-umph h-h-r-r-r-umph h-h-h-r-r-r-r-UM-MPHT 

In ;1ifTS^4toprnihg Pinky Pig sat up jand rubbed his eyes. He was at home. All 
the Beasts :";a;fc(}od on the river bank looking at him. "What is it. Pinky Pig? Tell 
lis the riawiejc']. they whistled and Snarled and -squealed and shrieked and whined and 
grunted ,anc^jhowled and roared, each in his own PARTICULAR voice. 

"I knaw .it," said Pinky Pig. Then he yawned. >' 

"I ^knfi^rit last night," he said, "but-ah-ah-I-must-have-been-asleep, and 
ah-fbr-gpjt^hint. " That is the way he talked when he was yawning'. 

^ . . •' "' ■ ■ 

Then Al;Vtbe Beasts jumped in-to the water and smashed Pinky Pig's boat and 



/his oars. 



, TheyT&KGED about and PUNCHED poor Pinky Pig and POUNDED^him until he went 
plop-plop-into the wiater. 

SQue-e-e-e-e-e-E-E-E-E-E-E-E-E-AL! ^ ( 

He ran honfie with the water running off him and making little puddles here 
and there. , • . 

• . '.^^ • • 

Nobody heard a word more from him that day. 



Giddy Goat 



.Buti>ew All the Beasts were HUNGRIER and HUNGRIER. They could have eaten / 
.nails if (there had been any nails in the Great Wood. 

They sat in a circle round the tree and thought a while. 

Then they said, "Giddy Goat is older than Pinky Pig, and wiser tijan Robin 
Rat. Let us sfend him to King Leo to/ask the name of the tree so that we may eat 
the fruit of it before we starve. But Giddy Boat, DO NOT FORGET IT I" 

"A-rashum!" said Giddy Goat. He was afraid of catching coltJ. Away he ran- 
kerlipp, ker-lipp-to his house to get a big wooly muffler to wear on the river. He 
wrapped it three times round his neck and tucked it neatly under his beard. 

• • ' ' - 14 ■ ■. . ■ 
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THE BO JAB I TREE - 4 



Then he ran-ker-1 ipp-, ker-lipp-down to his little sailboat on the river. 

All the day and all the day he sailed and he sailed and he SAILED up the 
bi^ river. , 

And the Great Red Sun dropped behind the trees! 

Then he found King Leo on the bank, not ready to receive visitors. His crown 
was on straight and he looked ^very CROSS. 

' "Whatdoyouwant?" he snapp,ed-just like that. 

"A-rashilmi" said Giddy Goat. "I beg your Majesty's pardon. I have a cold 
coming on." ' • ' . 

He showed King Leo the fruit that looked' like an APPLEORANGE^PEARPLUMBANANA 
and smelled like a BANANAPLUMPEARORANGEAPPLE, and said, "If you would be so very 
kind. King Leo, to tell us the name of this tree, so that we may know whether we 
may eat the fruit of it." 

Then King Leo said, "I have told Robin Rat. I have tbld Pin)cy Pig. I will 
tell you. But I will not tell ANYBODY ELSE. The name is BOJABI. DO NOT FORGET IT I" 

"A-rash-oo!" said Giddy Goat and he skipped away-ker-lipp, ker-lipp-to his 
sailboat* ' . * 

All the "i^t all the night he sailed and he sailed and he SAILED. 

All the way he was remembering the name, and he remembered it very well. 

He sailed so fast that he got home in the early, early morQiag. And all the 
way when he wasn't remembering the name, he was sneezing: "A-tchool A-rashuml A-tchoor' 

All the Beasts were waiting for him-rows and rows of them. Those in the back 
rows looked over the shoulders of those in the front rows, or climbed on their backs. 

They pushed and jostled one another until they had upset Giddy Goat's sail- 
boat. Ker-splash!-he went into thp river. 

5uch a sight as he was when they pulled him out. His long hair was full of 
water. His beard was full of water. His eyes were full of water. His beautiful 
new mufflejr was full of water. 

When the animals crowded^round him to ask the nfune of the tree, he shook him- 
self so that, the water flew in their fices, and ran away home-ker-lipp» ker-lipp- 
with a most dreadful A-TCHOO! 

His wife made him go to bed. And not. one word could anyone get from him all 
, that day but A-tchoo! A-rashuml , A-tchooI 
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Tommy Tortoise ' ' J*i ^ . * . : 

By this time All the Beasts were so HUNGRY that they sat round the treie and 
cried. You see there was no one else who had a- boat. 

"What shall we do?" they wailed and howlpd and buzzed and grunted and' groan^ 
and sobbed and lamented/each in his own most RARTICULAR VOICE. * 

Then Tommy Tortoise, who had been lying/iasleep in the sun, opened one eye, /: 
and saidi "What is all this fuss about? Haverf/t yqu found out Hhe name of this 
tree- YET?" v 4 H 

They said they had not and cried harde^^^ than. ever. 

"Oh well," said he, "if that's all, TJl go and get it for y%." 

_ "YOUl" snarled Tabby Ttger. ... f 

"You! You!" grunted Bruno Bear. 

"You!" snapped Katy CiPocodile, biting her word off short. 

"You-u-u!" trumpeted ElizaSeih Elephtant. 

"You! You! You!" chattered Mimi,^onkey. ^ 

You never heard such a hoise-not jeyen at the circus-as there wa.s 'when they 
all said this*, each in his own PARTICUIAR voice. 

* ' ' . ',•*'•('. ^ 

"Yes, me-I mean I," said Tommy Joftoise in his little, thin voice. 

Then he crawled slowly home, trailing one foot after the other, as sme boys 
do on their way to school.' *; / v 

. * ■ ■ • / \ 

He found his mother knitting s^dCkings and rocking the baby. - / 

"Hssh!" said Mrs. Tortoise. I'^e's just dropping off." ^ ^ 

"Mother," said Tommy Tortoisej, ' , "How can I remember the name of that tree if 
.1 go up the river to get it?" ' .| . / 

^ "Tommy," said Mrs. Tortoise, "do you remember how you used to go to school 
with all the other little tortoises and learn things?" 

"Yes," said 'Tommy. /^'fftne timi^s one makes nine. Nine times two makes eighteen. 
Nine times three makes twenty-sevfen^" He said the Nines. table because anybody can 
say the tens, and he wasn'4: sure'-al^qut the Elevens. ; 

' ■ '15 ^' ' • • * ' 

"Hshl"/ said Mrs. Tortoise.' i.,^That will do. You will wake the baby.y 
' "But I will, tell you how jto?yiremember. " She whispered in-his ear.. 



Then, she said, "Nowi Tdnipyy whatever h^ippens to you, mind ^our manners. 
Remember to bow to King Leo anjtl |o speak to him so politely tha^he will know 
you have been well brought up-./.!'. / 
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"Ye^, Mother," sa/d i%n11iy Tortoise. 



' Then he pu cap with the red tassel, and he went dpWn to the river. 

He had no bt)at; so to.'^Wim. . * > . . * - , 

• - ."■ • / ' ^ • ' • ■ ' ■ ^vi^ '^^ 

v.,1lll the da/and^all the day he swam and hi swam and he SWAM: Whgn^rh6.'was 
tired swisping, /lie wouTd^ turn over on hti shell and >fl!oat with ^ITv.l^is'^Vejjsr^ 
in thife ,wa^j^ Just as thl^ &aliy> kicks in his bath. \ '^^t^\vv 



Ai3lici,th0 Great Red Sj&n drdpped behind .the trees^^^;'^ 



When /Tommy Tortoise reacBftl King leo's home, V^^ihg .U^^ qarl^drup. 
comfortably wearing his cn^w* aHd ready to receive yisgtdr^;^^^^^^^ was standing on 
the river/bank'_^w$iVin^ his tail . His big head was waggliiig t(i1.$/way and that way, 
V . and; he not'smfling AT ALL. ^ ' . <3 , \ t-'^^;: ' . 

. ' 'Bfefore Tommy ppuld^ speak a word, or even make h'is best bow. King Leo said: 
•v"RrR^^ S-s-cat! Srscamper! S-scat! S-skedaddle! 

>i told/lRobin Rati^. J}^^ Pinky 'Pig. I told Giddy Goat. I WILL NOT- TELL- YOy that 
-the hfepf the'treVi^s'^^ ^R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-R!" 

\ v; V "Bojabi.,'* 'whits^^^ to himself, and jumps-ker-lump-into the 

riven^'aMin.f , , ' : - - • 

'AIJ: :tH^ night he swam and he swam and he SWAM. ^But it was 

*^ . .eas^fwoV^^a^^^^ tyi<§ river carry him on its back. 



this 



Aliiftfei liig-fit and all the night he made up a little'song and sang, it, like 



^ V '^^^^ Robin Rat, what shall we eat? 
' - > Bojabi-bojabi-bojabi . 

(X Pipky Pig, so fat and neat, 

Bd5abi-bojabi-bpjabi . 
0 Giddy Goat, so ^Past and' fleet, 
^ * Bojabi-bojabi-bojabi 

0 Humpy Hippp, hard to beat, 

Bojabi-bojabi-bojabi , ' 
0 Bruno Bear, with clumsy feet, 
^ Bojabi-bojabi-bojabi. 
, ' 0 Katy Crocodile, here's a treat, 

Bojabi-bojabi-bojabi. 
0 Tommy Tortoise, of Puddle Street ,V 

Bojabi-bojabi-bojabi . 
0 All-the-Beasts, come quick and eat\ 
Pojabi-bojabi-bojabi . 

And THAT was what, his mother had told him to do. ^ ; 

All the Beasts were lying on the bank of the river. Far aw^y they heard the 
little, thin voice of Tomn\y Tortoise singing ^hls song. They pricked up their ear?\ 
looking this way and that way as they listened. 

And presently Tom^^^y Tortoise came crawj^ng up through the mud. ^ 

17 . • „ . 
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, "What is it?*' they cried, each in his own PARTICULAR voice. You..woul<l have 
thought that all the circuses in the world were there. 

/'Bojabi," said Tommy Tortoise, and crawled away home without another word. 

That night All the Beasts had bojabi for their s.upper. 

' ' But Tommy Tortoise had cream with, his. . ' 

^ After that All the Beasts in that wood were never hungry. They could always 

i:\^at bojabi. ' ^ - *^ 

They made Jommy Tortoise their king. "For," they said, "if he could remember 
* the name of the bojabi tree, he can do anything." ' ^ * . - 

As far as I ^ know he is king of All the Beasts in the Great Wood to-day. 

* ♦ ■ 

—Adapted from an African folk tale 




'■4 ■ 
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/ . * ' ' • ' . • 

Man needs, wilderness and natural area for recreation as well as for 
their scientific valae, . . 

. » » . . * 

This lesson 'is much more sufccessful if done on a sunny day. 
Poster - 1-4 X 21 " 

Titler > I am blue, you are yellow, 

Togettier we make green, • 
• And green is my favorite color! ^ 
Short story, Augustus Goes South > by Le Grand • 
9 X .12" white drawing paper - 3 per. student ' . , ' 
pencils . . . ' 

something firm^to.draw dn (a large' book will work) ' "V 

black tempera paiht - 
paint brushes ' * • 

ThQ Qolorfal. poster iTi vivid green tones should stimulate the ^ 
discussion and bring questions to tl\e floor by the students. 

From, the predominantly green poster develop the concept of - ; , 
wilderness, • ^ 

. Gregn ^ ) Wilderness 

hfhdt i8\ wilderness? I6 it green?' 

Wilderness, is: an area untrampeled, without permanent improvements 
or human habitation; a place of solitude and no commercial activity; 
an area pf at least 5,000 acres, according to the Wilderness Act 
of 1964. (List the above 3 items on the blackboard) . 

1. Why do you think a national law was. made/ to preserve wilderness 
areas? 

2. Why does man need wilderness and natural areas? 

3. Do such areas have any scientific value? (Compare envilYoninents. ) 

4. How Mas Ipds of wilderness affected wildlife? * 

(Example: puma, grizzly bear, whooping crane.) If time permits, 
have available reference books with these animals in them, and 
let a :few share their findings with the remaining students. Most 
of them have probably never ^heard of at puma. 

5. What wilderness areas are we trying to preserve in Washington?' ^ 

6. Do ydu know^ what a watershed is? (May want to discuss Seattle's 
watershed near Hobart, road cut off from Lester and Stampede Pass\)^ 

Wilderness is something exciting and ..adventurous 'to a child of 9, 
10,. or 11 years Of age, LeGrand's short stoiry, 'Augustus Goes South, 
tells a story of two boys, Augustus and /yibert, spending the night 
alorve .in the, woods. ' . ■ : ' . 



Man)* times during the short story shadows were mentioned and • 
described in- detail r*^ The art lesson to be used as a cu^lminating 
activi^Hs called, -'^shadow pictures/' - for hot, sunny, still days. 

Jowever, «if the weather doesn't cooperate, you- can still do the 
lesson by fblTowing the suggestions bejjow: 

/ 1. Have the children go outside' and gather a few examples of 
leaves, vines, shrubs, flowers # rocks,^ etc. frdm^the play- 
ground. -N, . ' - ^ 

2. Each can then display his-findings on the table in front of 
him. They will have to work with a partner! By_ holding the 
objects for each other a few inches, away frpm the paper a. 
shadow will be cast, . which can be sketched with a. pencil. ' ^ 

Each chifd will need 2 or 3 sheets of 9 x 12"'paper, a pencil,, and 
something firm to draw on r a large book' or ^ drawing board. 

1. Start this lesson inside by explaining- '.the word silhouette. 
Stand in front of a bright window and have the children squint 
at you. It is important that they concentrate on shape, rather 
than detail or texture. ' 

2. Outdoors, cast a shadow on paper with your hand and haVe a 
chtld tiraw around it. Be sure not to lay hand directly on 
paper. 

3. Then send the cl^dren around to find shadow-casting natural 
objects on the pray ground. (Could be a branch with leavies, 
evergreen bough, vine, shrub, plant, flowers, rocks,, or parts 

' of playground equipment.) * * 

^ 4. If they work in pairs, one child can hold" the object while 
the other outlines the silhouette. If time permits, each 
child should produce 3 or 4 outlines. 

5. Return to classroom which 
has each child's desk 
lined with newspaper, a 
paint brush., black tempera, 
and a water container. Then 
fill in- the outline with black 
J:errtpera. Try also on one 
, drawing to fill in the negative 
space - by this I mean_thi_ 
space around the silhouette. 

This is an "everyone succeeds" 
. lesson," and very attra^ctive 
when displayed. , 
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AJ2'j( 18" example can be found in the Kit. 

Idea for displaying project: Cut out at least one shadow picture 
of each student and display on a green^ background. Pin up. at 
random some of the 1 ight weight natural objects used by students. 



The story, Augustus Goes South s could len4_itself at a. creative 
writing lesson. E.ach student could write his own , ending to the 
story. 



AUGUSTUS GOES SOUTH 



by Le ^Grand 



^ 



The flickering orangef^ light of the fire threW fantastic shadows which raced 
across the tree-trunks. The popping ^and snapping of the wood wa^s the^nly sound 
that broke the silence. ^ * ^ Vj 

Augustus and Albert sat besjde.the fire, feeling pleasai^tly excited and, 
acWenturous at the prospect of ^spending the 'night alone in the Woods. 
'■ . » . ■ • i 

"Gee, this is* swell," ssiid Augustus, leaning back against a tree trunk and 
streithifig as if the sense of freedom th&t he felt was too big and he bad to 
stretch to take it all in. 

"Yes~sweVi," agreed Albert, absently slapping at a 5pot on his ankle that 
•sydderily itched. ^4 " . 

"Umff," sputtered Augustus, slapping at his ankles too. "Mosquitoes!" 

There was a shining drone near his face and he slapped at it. Across from 
him he cauld see Albert slapping tdb. ^ 

"Boy," said Augustus. "These swamp mosquitoes are big!" / 

/llbert threw some green leaves on the fire to make a heavy I^^V That 
helped some but still the sound of slapping went on steadily, t - flfW^ 

^'They'll eat us alive," muttered Augus1;us. "We'd better miic^^hut. " 

"Take too long," said Albert. "And besides ^I^W^, got a better idea. See the 
hollow trunk in that big old fallen tree?" 

* Augustus looked at the hollow tree trupk and grinned., • ' x ^ 

. • "Sure," he said. "That's a, hut all made for us." 

"Yes," said. Albert. "We can cover the front with palmettos. Thatjl keep 
the mosquitpes out. Come on, let's get some palmettos." * . 

He took a -stick from the fire for a tor^ and they left the circle of fire- 
light and pushed through the bushes to a palmetto^thtcket. 

" "Look out for' snakes," said Albert. "This swamp is full of water moccasins. 
And they're bad!" ,j. • 

• He broke off a long pole and bea^^the bushes ahead to scare away any snakes 
that might be lurking in the darkness. 

Back they floundered 'with, a big load pf palmetto fronds and poles. They 
built up the space in front of xhe tree trunk, weaving the long fan-shaped clusters 
of palmetto into a solid wall except for a small opening directly in front ofv^hg^ 
fire. More green branches on the fire sent up thick clouds of smoke which curled 
ba^k'^into' the opening and drove most of Jhe mosquitoes out. 
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Sdmetimes wRen the smoke swirled in too Yh'ickjiy , it almo'st drive Al^rt and* 
Augustus out too. Except for thaU it was/strange^Iy cozy, in the tree trunk. Al- 
though there- was roonufor both of fchem, tHIfsmallness pf the^space made them feel ' 
snjig and safe and plea^nt. \ % ^ • 

Augustus and Albert lay on their stomachs, facing, the opening and watched 
Vfipflickerin^ firelight, shift across . the palmetto screen. 



As he thought of the ruined buildjngs in the darkness just beyond, Augustus ' * 
imagination pictured th6m as they- had been long ago when he felt sure there had- been, 
a pirate village here. _y - ■ ■ v ; 

"Look there," he said to Albert, and pointed out at the 'darkness.', "probably 
right out there is where the pirates were. Maybe so close we could touch them If 
they were there now!" . . 

Albert looked uneasily beyond the circle of light from the fire. The shadows 
were dark and mysterious under the trees and when the flames flickered the shadows 
seemed to come alive, moving stealthily back and forth and sometimes closlno^in 
around the tree-trunk hut. ^ 

, "Maybe—maybe they weren't quite that close," mumbled Albert, as he drew a 
little farther back from the opening. ^ 

"Oh yes, they were!" insisted Augustus. "Right out there—why, we'd be 
right in the middle of them!" . 



Sudden^ly Augustus remembered a picture he had seen" of a cruel scowling pirate 
face. Until that moment he had been thinking of the bright-colored clothes and ' 
gold sparkling in the <irelight. 

\ 




"Well," he went on, '^ayba they- were a^little farther off." As he thought of 
that fiercely scowling face, he shifted a little farther back in the tree trunk. 
•"Mfybe they were way down at the other end of theiisland!" he sa.1d suddenly. 

"Yes," agreed Albert warmly. "Why, maybe they weren't even on this island 
at all. Probably it was some other island!" ^ . f ' 

The shadows towered high as* the fire burned lower and lower^. There was no 
wood left to build it up and neither Aug\istus nor Albert made a move to get any 
more. 
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nervoQsly, 



I guess we'd, better go to sleep wher) the ftre burns but," said Alben^ 
si V. ^ ^ ' K \ t m 



"Yeh.'i said Augustus, but he didn't sound a?^j^Jl sleepy. 

The shadows§fe^ed in clos^er and closer. A hollow hooting sound began off in 
.the woods. The slip was faint , and feq» off at first but it grew steadily louder. 
Other .hollow voices joined in and the mingled sounds rose to a wild fierce clamor 
that beat through ttie darkness in gusty waves. 

y A ,,"^*'s-1t's just owls." said Albert, but he could feel the back of his neck 
iprickling. - . _ 

, ^. "Yeh.'just owls," said Augustus, but that didn't make the wild screaming any 
less' scary. 

n , . , ■■. ■ ^m; ■ ■ , ^ .- • 

"Anyway, I don't bel/ieve in ghosts," said Albert sflddenly, although no one 
had said anything about ghosts. 

"No," agreed Augusius much louder than was ne^sary. "Who'd believe all 
those old stories about pjirate ghosts haunting tlie places where their treasure is 
buried? Huh! I guess FVouldn't.'!. ; v 

The fire was very low now, just a dim red glow too weak to keep back the 
shadows that hovered right at the open end of the log. 

' ■ • . ' ' ■.*■■> ■ 

"Thiey say that ghosts are all white," said^Albert. suddenly. \. 

* ; "Ye-r-yeh," said Augustus, Staring hard into, the ' 

"Huh," said Albert, "who '^ believe that?" • > . 

, "Huh, Ivbetcha I wouldn't,'' :SaidiAugustus firmly. 
" ■ - * W-*- 

"It's getting kind of dark," said Albert. 

.% '*'■■ ' " 

"Yeh," said Augustus. ^ "Course that doesn't make any difference. ''» ' - 

After a whi* Augustus said, "Maybe' it might get cold^ before morning. I 
guess we'd better keep the fire going afteKall." - > 

. ■ ■ ' y ■ 

The wildracket of the owls had died away. In the silence the small rustltflf^ 
night noises of the woods seemed very loud^ * ' , 

, * ' -f. ■ 

•Albert had been thinking fbr some time , that almost anything would be better 
than just lying there in the dark.- 

."All right," he. said, "let's^ get some wood." « \ * 

** ■ 

T+iey squeezed out through the harrow Okpenirig together. Scuttling past .the 
'tiny r.ed spark that was all that was left of the fire, they headed for the wood's. 
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. ■ ^ ■ . ' . 

.Augustus had a hatchet and Albert had the shovel which he held out in front of him , 
^ ?or some reason that was not quite clear, since they w^re going for wood. - 

'•i = ; The moon was not up but the faint light -of the stars gleamed coldly on the 
water. Once-t||Ety stopped and looked around as a new»strange'noise made their hair 
\ • rise. V* - i ; 

■f ^ 

"Oh, that's just a branch rubbing against anpther one," said -Albert. * 

"Yeh," said /tligustus. "Anyway ghosts wouldn't make much noise— even if there 
were ghosts." . * . 

"N— no," said Albert. "They're just kind of white and still-like." 

"Yeh," said Augustus. "Just white an—", He stopped suddenly and grabbed 
Albert's arm. "L— 1— look!"' he quavered..^^ ^. - 

Something white gleamed against the darkness beyond! 

'For what seemed like an hour Augustus 'held tightly to Albert and Albert held 
onto Augustus. They didn't move. Neither did the white thing. 



• "Who— who's there?", stammered Augustus'. 

... ^ ■ : ' ' . ' 

: . jheire was no answer. 

\- ■ The white thing seemed to grow brighter, shining through the darkness like 
;v?L^ steadily increasing white light. Suddenly Augustus^was aware that. the moon had 
. risen and was gradually lighting the trees and rocks all around. The whi^ thing 
-•still hadn't moved and Augustus felt a little bolder. 

"Who's there?* he called again. , : " - * 

And again there was^no answer. " 

■■ .. /" • ^ / ■ ■ * ■ ■• • 

Suddenly Augusitus' fright began to turn to anger. He began to feel angry at 

himself for being so-scared. . '~ . ■ " ' , 

"I'll show you;" he shouted, He raised the hatchet oyer his head and threw 
it at the glowing white shape ahead. 



The hStchet S^truck with a sharp clattering noise. If didn't jpund at all 
like a ghost; it sounded more like a pile of rocks. ;^ 

' August crept cautiously ahead. He reached the' edge of the woods. The white 
shape was just ahead of him. Beaide him he could feet Albert. Albert still had 
the shovel; he reached, out and poked at the white thing. Small pieces of white fell 
from the rest and rolled away. 



"Aw," said Augustus, "it's only some ol'c,v4hite rocks with the moon shining 
^ ' on them." 
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- ' "'^ ' ■ . \ 

Albert reached down and picked something up. He held It up to the light 
of the moon and gasped. 

"Augustus,"' he said (excitedly, "it's a shell— that thing is a big shell pile— 
the kind Grandpere says the treasures are buried in!" 

"Yay," shouted Augustus. "I knew. I knew it—I knew it all the time!" 

He grabbed the stiovel and started to dig furiously. The shells were hard to 
dig away and Augustus made little progress in the dark. 

He tripped over the handle of the shovel^ and sat down hard. Albert said, 
"Let's wait unti looming. We couldn't see what we found even if we found it. 
And besides we'd probably miss it in the dark, anyway." 

Augustus, was ihipati^nt on» but after trying to dijg again, he realized 

it was hopeles|^^.i \ , \ \ 



"All right," he said. "Let's make a/big fire and sit up the rest of the 
night. We'll watch so no one else can come al6ng and get th§ treasure." 

They dragged a huge load of wood back to the hollow tree and built the fire 
MP into a blaze so big it lighted up the whole end of the island. 



Too excited now to be scared, Augustlis and Albert lay in the hollow lilee and 
waited impatiently for morning. 

'•Now^4eme*|b^^^^ sleeping," said Augustus. "It'd be a fine\thing, wouldn't 
it, if so|ieb(>4y tailie, along and dug up our treasure after we almost found it— and 

us asleeft^/'J^i^:^^ ' 

- . ^ • ' - 

AlthStigh Albert agreed not to- sleep, he tried reasojnably to point out that 
people didn't usually roam around in the swamps at night. ^ 

, /'Who'd be likely to come digging around here on a dark night like this?" 
he asked. 

"Well, finding treasure is mighty funny thing," said Augustus. "You can't 
ever tell what might happen." . 

It was snug and comfortable in the tree trunk. .The sides reflected the 
cheerfuV orange glow of the firelights. 

through the opening in the palmetto screen the pleasantly pungent -odor of 
wood smoke mingled with the fresh damp earthy smell of the woods at night; 

Morning seemed a long time coming. , 

"Remember— no sleeping," said Augustus. 
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Albert didn't answer. Augustus looked at him. Albert was asleep. \J 

"Oh well," thought Augustus, "Til let him &lgep a while. '^^^ • \ . ^ 

the sound of tbe frogs was soothing and monotonous, like the drip of-irain 
on a roof, Augustus thought. He remembered how pleasant it was to be half-^#TeM 
in the houseboat while the' rain dripp|T^steadily. ^ . ^ ^ ^' 

The firelight wavered as the fire burned lower. The flames died, leaving. a 
bed of glowing coals. Gradually the glow of tJye coals dimmed. . Pale moonlight 
flooded the open space in front of the tree tiank, replacing thd warm fireglow. 
.Occasionally there was a thin faint splashing'as a fish jumped out of water. The 
last of the glowing coals winked out.^ Augustus did not build Up the fire. Augus- 
tus was asleep. ^ / -.^ . * 

* 

The deep calm of the woods lay undisturbed over the mobn-s'ilveif^d sw.amp. 

The sky was red and gold witK the glow of a bright sunrise when the squall of 
a blue jay woke Albert. He rubbed 'hi? eyes, looked around, then jumped up. 

"Hey, wake up," he shouted, and while Augustus yawned and blinked at him, 
Albert plcke^d up the shovel and ran toward the pile of shells. 

Augustus followed him and they took^ turns digging. It was hard work. The 
shells overlapped so that the shovel didn't go very far into the pile no matter 
how hard they pushed. There was a place near the center of the pile where, the 
shells were sunk in a hollow and Augustus said that showed where the treasure was 
buried. .Using the shovel like a scoop, they dragged shells down the side of the 
pile, gradually g^etting farther into the hollow place. 

^ After they had dug for what seemed like a long time without finding anything, 
Albert stopped to rest and stare* gloomily at the shell pile. 

"You know," he said, "not all these shell piles have treasurfe in them." 

. Even AugLUstus looked discouraged, but he gritted his teeth and said, "No, 
I guess not, but if there's any treasure in this one I'll find it if I have to 
dig clear to China. Giiftne that shovel! We'll see." 



. ■ ■* ' 

They went on digging^ taking turns with* the shovjfl as the sun . rase higher 
and drops of sweat gl istened on their foreheads. ' ' 



"Uh!" said Albert* suddenly as his -shovel hit something that was not^hells. 

He dug again and this time Augustus heard the muffled scraping sound that was^ 
altogether different from the 'Sharp clatter of the shells. , 



"What fs it?" whispered Augustus. 
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. "Don't knoWiU' whispejr^ Albert. "It doesn't feel like a wooden chest ' 
though." ■""■X / 

. t ' ■'. ' • 

Augustus r4 to he%'and pulled at the shells with his hands while Albert' 

• i\^i. : 



dug with the sho 

"It feels like cXotb," said Albert wonderingly as he scraped the shovel 

around in the hole. . ' \ ^ 

• . ) 

"Huh, " said Augu$ftus, "it can't be. Who ever heard of pirates burying 
treasure in cloth?" 

He stretched hfs arm down into the hole' and felt around with his hand. 

"It is cloth," he muttered.as his fingers^scraped over something soft but 
scratchy. 

They* dug harder t+ian ever, and the sound of the shells rolling, down the 
side of the pile war like the clink of gold pieces. 

"Guess we can get it now," said Albert, reaching down in the hole. Augustus, 
got into the hole and pushed. 

"All together now when J count three," he said. Re braced himself and 
counted, "One, Two, Three— uhl" " - 

. • . / . ■ . " 

"It's CQming," gasped Albert. "Keep pushing." 

■ "Here it comes," grunted Augustus, as the shells fell away and up came a 
big canvas bag.. 

With their eyes wide with excitement Albert and Augustus stood for a moment 
looking down fit the bag. 



V ■ ^ 

"Why," said Albert. '"Why, look— it's a mailbag." 



Augustus just gaped at the bag, reading the words U. S. MAIL that were 
printed across it. * ' ^ 

"But it's a new mailbag," said Augustus. "How could the pirates have 
buried it?" • , 

Albert stood looking at the mailbag and scratching, his ear as he always 
did when he was puzzled. / * 

"The pirartes didn't do it^ift^e said fi rial ly,^ "Anyway, not those old pirates. 
..w Idiked all around, staring aufciously into the dim shadows in the woods. 
"Augustus," h^ whispfered. "this must be one of Mr. Thibodaus^s mail bags and I bet 
he's been robbedl" 



He 



^ Augustus had been fumbling at the mailbag and now he succeeded, in opening it. 
There were no letters in it, but doym Wthe bottom Augustus felt some square 
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packages wrapped in paper. He dumped them out and tore away the paper coverings 
"Look!" he gasped. "Money!" ' 

Albert's mouth popped open and he whistled shrilly through his teeth. The 
package was full of paper money. ■ « 

"We'd better get out of here quick," whispered Augustus. 
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LESSON. 3 ' 



All living'things, including insects, have a place in the environ- 
ment and contribute to the balance in nature. 

Poster :14 x 21" ' ' . - 

Title: . L. g^t by ' 
with a 1 ittle 

help from r, ^ v ' I ' ^ 
my friends. : - 

Four poems.: . * 

1. The 'Caterpillar by Rossetti - in Pak 
^. 2. Little Busy Bee by w^Jbts 7 in Pak 

.3, Jungles of Grass; by Aitfegn Fisher - in Pak 

4. Cocoon , by David McCord - in Pak. 

5. The. Centipede , Anonymous in Pak 
colored tissue paper (or net) 

wire . ' ' 

gl itter 
glue 

pipe cl-earieri 
tempera pain^ 
water color /brushes 
84 X 11" pacier . ; ^ 
pencil s / 

Read simpTV and unpretentiously the four poems to the class. 
Practice reading aloud any of the four that are unfamiliar to you- 
before reading aloud. . 



Hopefully 



the children will want to talk about each of the selections 



Some suggested discussion-starters: 



What tuo animals might 'eat the caterpillar? 
What was the caterpillar going to be eating? 
' What do we meanTDy ^^u^y, as^a^bee"? . 
■ What three stages does a buiterfty go through in its life? 
Just what is an insect? Is a spider ah ineeci? (no - an insect 

has only six legs) 
What about a centipede? (no ) - 

Do you suppose centipedes dd have the 'same problem as the one 
in the poem? •• • ' ' 

Imagvne' yourself ^ as extremely small as' small as a bug - what, 
would your environment look like? ^ - ' ^ 

After discussing some of the aboVe questions, ask?^ / 

s . ' ' 

. Are insects harmful or helpful? To whom? (The' students v^ill • 

probably answer that some are harirrTul , some helpful. Lead them, 
( through questioning i to the realization that each insect is 

bot:h » depending on who decides.; For example, silkworms are harm- 
. ful to mulberry trees, but helpful in fabric manufactflring. And 

aphids are harmful to roses, but helpful for ladybugs, who eat - 

them.) 



l/Piat would happen if we got rid of all the insects that_ man ^ \ 
considers harmful? Let me tell you S true story about mo squitos:;^ /^ 

■In Borneo recently ^ great quantities of DDT were sprayed in. a'' 
' mosquito control campaign. This was effective and killed many ^ 
mgjsquitoB. Hotieverj it also killed a greah • 
wasps. The wasps' had been a c on tr pi on the numbers of certain , 
caterpillars. The caterpillars increased (they wer^ not hxxz^ed \ 
by the DDT), f^on the thatched roofs of the natives^ houses began ' - 
to fall 'in b.eqquse they were being eaten by the caterpillars. 

The ecological side effects went an beyond thisj because .DDT was 
.also sprayed, dndoors to control house flies, Normally the h^use-- 
' flies were eaten by. geckos (lizards) . and these lizards began to 
die when they ate the poisoned .flies . Then the geckos were eaten 
by house cats, Th^ cats received all of the DDT. concentrated from . 
the flies ana geckos. They died in such numbers that .rats (which 
the &ats used to eat) began ' to invade 'the' houses and 'eat the 
people's food. - Rats in Borneo sometimes carry a deadly disease' \ 
called plague. The authorities b^carne so alarmed .at the thought 
of an epi4errticj that they parachuted d: new supply of cats into 
the area as- a first st^p in res.ioring the balance, in an ecosystem 
they had upset by spraying DDT. y ' ■ ^ 

From: Ecology: Science of Survival : 
by Laurence Pringle. 
, ' ^ page 136 

. 'Z '■ ' • ■ ■ J . • 

Let the class react to this, r Ask; . ' 

■It/hat does "balance^' mean as it. is used here?* / , ' 

Do inspects have] a place in the environment? ■ ' ■ * ^ 
How do ^ they help keep it in balance? ^ 
What if there were no insects - what would happ^^ * . • 

(no more damage to plants and crops, no honey^r silk, no- 
malaria, no cross-pollination, no bee ^tings, no fleas for 
dogs, nc food for birds,, frogs, some fish, etc. - let the 
^ students thiiik of* as many consequences as they can) 

The most meaningful experience in developing this concept would be 
to haye some insects' in the classroom that the children could 
actually observe. For example, the rearing of silkworm moths is 
•er very effective learning experience. Also, ."the pr'aying mantis is 
sur? to stimulate interest. However, thiisi uni^t is designed for 
^sul)stitute teachers so let's take another approach. Fliid'out how 
much the students know about insect^r: \ : 

I:. W^at are th^ characteristics of . an insect? • , • 
' (Three body parts, six jointed legs, three^or fpur life istages, etc.) 

2. ^\fhy isn't a spider an insect? ' ' » - - . ■ ' ■ 
(It has two body parts, eight legs.)" 

3. ' W^y was tlie pray ipg mantis \br ought to i]je U . S . r and from where di^ 

it -come? , 
(It was brought from the Orient to kill j'riii^icts irhsft inj^^^ 
shade trees.) * ' ' ^ ' - 



4. What 'does artHropod mean? " ■. 
.(Jointed legs) , ^ * , 

5. What is an entomologist? ' . 
{^ person who special izes in .insect study.) 

Man^ of our worst pests are insects that were imported to this 
country while thefr tiatural enemies were left behind. Entomo- 
logiists are gngaged in trying to discover and import these 
enemies, so that t!:iey may be abfe to hold our pest? in check. 
In* some qases these efforts have^ proved successful . The cottony- 
cushion scale, for example, was orfce a serious threat tp the 
orange trees of California. A search for enemies of the scale 
resulted in. the discovery in Australia of a specieis of lady-bug 
beetle that feeds^orj tbis scale.. Introduction of thts insect j 
into. California gave man- control over the pest. , * / 

Call attention to the poster on diSpleiy in the front of the room; 
After the preceding discussion there should be some rather provo- 
cative interpretations. 

Through the selecting and creating of ^an insect, children appreciate 
principles of natural symmetry and design. T1iis creativfe art le$son 
deals in the making of Tissue Paper Insects. . ^ 

1. - Discuss the various parts of apUnsect: six legs, three segments; 

of the body (thorax, head, abdoMen), wings (shapes resting 
posijtion), antenna, jointed or segmented body, shape 'and 
structure of legs or appendages , body covering (hairy, smooth, 
scaly, jointed), nioath parts, eyes (many or few, location), 
. stance or renting position * 

2. Discuss the var^tous; types of insects which might be made into 
an art* form. S^udy a particular insect. Concentrate on 
sections thatjcan.be part of an art form. 

3* Pra,w the chosen sections of an insect on a sheet of paper. 

/ ExaggeraJrH)n of size and omission of some details are permissable 

4. Shape with wire the basic form to be used. Cover the wire areas 
with tissue or net." Glue the tissue in. place. Decorations may 
be added. (See example on folJlovi^lng page.) , 



details can 
.be added with 
pen or. crayons 



frame made of 
wire or pipe 
cleaners 




tissue 
paper 



V 



wire 



A fun way of displaying the finished products would be to h^ging the 
insects so they will mov^ with' the breeze. 



The interest may carry over to the regular <:lassro6iii teagfrer 
the class may wish to collect and observe insects, for further study. 
They should come from a vs^r^ety of habitats/: (fields,. woods, near 
water, etc. ) ; iv ' 

Divide the class into groups to make posters showing how some insects 



are .helpfuT. 
Examples: 



1 



4^ 



Pollinators 4ees) 
2^: Soil conditioners (ants) 
3.' Predators (praying mantis) 

Weed destroyers ' - V . , 

Manufacturers/( silkworms,, be.es). 
Food (raised for bird food - eaten.by people in 

The interest shbwn'rrtay wen lead tp detail study of individual 
insects - bees, antis, etc. 

Perhaps the^^ phi simple verses of their -own, 

picturing 111 rhythmic form an insect they have seen .or experienced 
or imagined. It can* ba»genu1ne verse without attehti on to; a 
rhyming scheme. ^- ^ ^ . .. / [ 




T HE CATERPILLAR 
Christina Rossetti 



Brown and furry 

taterpillar in a hurry; ^ ^ 
Take^^your^wal 

To the shady leaf, or stalk. ^ 

May no toad spy you , 
May the little birds pass by yoy^ 
Spin and die, . 
To live again a butterfly.. 




L'l T T L E ■ B U S Y BEE 
Isaac Watts 



How doth th^- little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, . 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower! 



How •skillfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads the wax. 

And labors hard to store jt well 
With the sweet food she makes! 
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JUNGLES. OF GR,ASS ( 
Aileen Fisher 

Walking throljgh the tangle 
of grass and roots 
and lea\)es that dangle 
above the shoots, 
ants and beetles 
are pertainly clever 
not to get lost- 
forever and ever. 



C 0 C 0- Q N : • 
, David McCord • - 

The little caterpillar creeps 
Awhile before 'it sleeps. 
It sleeps .awhile befpre it flies, ^ 
And, flies awhile before it dies, ^ 
And that's the end of three good tries. 

• •( * • - 



THE CENTIPEDE 
u ^ Anonymous 



A centipede was happy quite. 
Until a frog in fun 

Staid, "Pray which leg comes after \jfhich? 
This raised her mind to such a pitch 
She lay distracted in th^^ ditch' 
Considering how to r^un. . ' * ' 
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LESSON 4 



A sense of beauty is essential to the wellvbeing^of man. 

Poster.: 14 X 21" / . . ' 

title: Where have 

all the flowers , ' 

gone? . * 

Short story. Knowing the Flowers , by Robert Benchley 
sunflower ' • 

rubber cement glue (paper cups for distribution) 
tissue paper scraps or who jle, . .many coljors of yellow^ /orange, green, 

brown and black 
wax paper 

tape for hanging pictures ' , ^ 

The lesson centers attention on tl^e aesthetic value of nature, 
especially through wildflowers. ■ , . 

See how many wildflowers the class can name that grow in their 
community. (List them on the blackboard)* Does anyone remewper 
seeing some on their way to school? Does anyone in the class have > 
a wildf lower in their own -yard at home? 

What is^ the relationship of the number found-here in Seattle and 




those found in other parts of the staie?^ Some students may recall 
this from vacations throughout the state. • . 



How i^ould you like to live, vz an a^a ^hex^e there were no green 
plants? Could this affect your own life? . ^ , 



Hob Burien 



Why should^ cities be planned to incorporate beauty? 
iione anything recently to beautify the streets? What about Seattle's 
Pioneer Square? This discussion could ^o on iind on, and prove' to be 
very informative - 'especial ly -if it seems to be a fairly observant 
group of children.. ^ - \ 

Do colors do anything' to your feeVings^ emotiom^ or overall personality? 
Talk about the effect on humans if tnere;were at^ lack of color. ^ . 

Qpes the post&r^ 'Vhere^ have all the flowers gone?"j relate a 
special message to you? $hare orally some of their feelings. Then 
read orally Knowing the Flowers , a story about a chap who^cons^iders 
himself an expert on wildflowers. 

.Follow-up discussion after readinVthe story: " ' ^ 
What point do you think the author is trying to make? 
What can hcp^en when knowledge becomes an &nd in itself? 
Which do you think is more important - art or science? Why? 
Would you like to be an. expert in Something? How would you handle 

it* if something like, this happened to you, the expe)^t? • ^ 
Which man seemed the happier individual? ' Why? How were thqir 

attitudes different? . • . 
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The amount of time you will want to spend on the above discussion 
will depend on. the type and level of class you are working with. 



1. Bring in a sunflower to the class. If it is not in season, use 
an artificial ane or a large picture. Be sure to have a nice, long 
stem and leaves on it. It could be sitting in a can of sand. 

2. Talk about^it and look at it with the class. Call attention to 

all its. colors and irregularities and the way the leaves take different 
shapes according to the artist's point of view, Also notice leaves 
positions on stalk and varying sizes. 

3. Give each chi\d a piece of wax paper 
the size or larger of the sunflower's 
whole length. Also have an assortment * 
of possible colors of tissue paper 
positioned around the room, so that it 
is easy for them to reach. 

4. Have cans or paper cups of rubber 
cement glue available on tables. 

5. The children will iear the tissue 
paper to make the sunflower. Save the 
scraps for later use. Please he. sure 
to show the effect that overlayed tissue 
paper makes. Tell them to lay light 
paper over dai!;k€r. Not vice versa. # 

6. Talk about shadow on the leaves and 
then be sure to have several colors of 
green so that they can tear dut^some 

shadowy parts. All parts are torn and glued as they go along. 

Display these against windows by^ing scotch tape. They-' are very 
attractive with the light shining through. ' ^ 




KNOWING iTHE FLOWERS , 
by Robert Bench! ey 



A little learning may be a dan|er;ous thing, but a lot of learning may ^ 
turn oi|t to be even worse. I have tried to know absolutely nothing 
about a great many things, §Tid', iY I do say so myself have succeeded 
:faii«ly well . And to ijiy a^' dance of the responsibilities which go with 
knowledge J lay my good diges>ion today. I am never ttpset when I find 
that I know^nothing*^-*bi)ut some given subject, because I am never sur- 
prised. " • ' • " 

The names, of birds and flowers, .for ^xanTpJ:e^^ give me practically no 
worry whatever, fpc I never set out to.iVear^^^^^ first place. 

I am familiar witfr several kinds of biy^s^art^^^^^^^ by sight, and - 

coul,^, if cornered, designate a carnattb^ or a robin as such. But 
beyond that I just let the whole thing' slide and never torture myself 
with trying to remember what the name-bf that'bi^d with the yellow ear 
Is or how many v.arieties of gentians there are. ' (By the way, wiTat ever 
became af gentians?.; ;Are they used onjy for models in elementary^achool 
drawing classes?) * • ^ ' . 

People who specialize in knowing the names of birds and flowens. IcS 
are always in a ferment, because they are always running up ag^i^it some 
variety whiph stumps them. Show an ornithologist a bird that, he can't 
name and^he. is miserable for a week'. He- goes home and looks u^T 
reference books, writes letters to the.papers asking if someone can 
help him, and tosses and turns at night, hoping-that his. subconscious 
jwlll solve the problem for him. He develops ah inter iority and, unless 
dfosely watched, may' actually do away with himself out of sheer frustra- 
tion; It isn't worth it.' ' - ' - : 

I once.Md a heartbreaking experience with^a flower-riamer.. He 
was one of those mert wljo t)egan when they; were boys spotting the different 
t^pes of wlldf lower, and, at a hundred.yards ,^ could detect a purple wolf's 
cup (or "Lehman 's^aropsy") and^Qould' tel.l'you, simply by feeling a 
flower in the dairii, which vaMety of "bishop's ulster" it was. There 
was practically no wildf lower of North America that he didn^t know t o ^ 
speak to, and he took a little'more^-pride fn his knowledge than wa;? V 
really justified. At least, so it seemecj^to rne. ! ' 

I found myself on a walking trip through Cornwafl with this man 
one summer, for, ^when he wasn't spying on wildflowers, he was very good 
company. On accoupf of .the weather, we spent the first five days of 
our walking tfip in"the taproom of an inr> at a place apj>ropriateTy 
named Fowey (pronolinced Pfui), and on the first sunny dlay set out with 
our knapSacks on our backs arid a good song ringing clear. Looking *bac1c 
on it now, I don't see wh^t ever got into me to be doing so much talking./ 
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KNOWING THE FLOWERS - 2 



Along about noon we came to a large field which was completely covered with 
multicolored wildf lowers. There must have been a thousand different varieties, or^^ 
at any rate, a hundred. I saw what was coming and winced. I was going to be a > 
party to a botany exam. Little did I realize that I was also to be a parity to 
a tragedy.: : . , 



.. \j My companion went over to the edge of t+re field and examined a red flower 
^^3IP^*?& ^^^^^ His face took. on a worried lookv He didn't recognize^ t 

r^He'lootm a blue flower next to it. He didn't recognize that, either! 



He didn't recogniZjB^ the speciesl 

. . . _ ^ - - ..cognize that, either! He gaVe 

a hurriyd survey of the f ive^quare' feet surrounding him and blanched. He said 
v npthijig, but I could tell from his staring feyes and damp brow that there was not 
* one-t^ariety of flower that he could name. 

He ran into the field, stooping over and straightenin^j u?'«like a madman, 
turning round and round in circles and looking wildly ablaut Kirri^, as a dog looks 
when ten people start whistling at him at once. Here vj!3^s],tlojt oftly one f 
that he had never heard of before, bujt a whole field fu^ll '—' hi/ndreds and hundred! 
of unknown- blossoms, all different and all staring up al' him viai^ing to be named. 



This man was 



A chameleon is supposed to go insane when placed on a plaid, 
in danger of going raving crazy from pure chagrin. 

I tried to get him to leave the fiel3 and, continue our little march, but 
he hardly heard what I was saying. He would pick a flower, examine it, shake his 
head, mop his brow, pick another, wipe the perspiration from his eyes, and then 
throw them^both to the ground.,^. Once he found something that^^be thought was a 



poppy and his joy was pitiful 
and he burst into tears." ^ 



see. But the stamen 



ok' spMiBthjAg was wrong 3 



There was nothing that I could do or say, so I, just- s^^^^ 
with i^y back turned and let him fight it out with hiinsi^lH:/J[^^^^ agreed to 

leave his Waterloo, but the trip wds ruined for him. "He didn't :>$itiBa^ that 
day, and that night, after we had gone to bed, L heard him throwing himself 
about the bed in an agony of deSpair. He has never mentioned wiTdflowers since. 

' - I cite this little instance to show that being an expert in any one Une is 

Atremendous^. r^SfO^ For, if an expert suddenly finds out that he isn't 

y^tirel^ ex(/ert,;^^^^h^^^^ isn't anything at all. And that sort of thing gets a 

man down. '-i-B'.^^ ''^^"^^-. V 
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LESSON 5 



The sun is the basic source of energy. 

Poster 14 X 21" . . : 

title: "You Make 

, My . • . 

Sun Shine" * n • . > 

Three poems: • 

1. The Sun Is First to Rise, by Elizabeth Coatsworth 

2. How the Sun Rose , by Emily Dickinson 

3. An Indian Suimer Day on the^ Prairie , by Bachel Lindsay 
8h X 11" white drawing^jap^r 

tempera paints (yell owkred and black) 

brushes: - V ^ . ■ . . 

water, pans f 

penmanship paper 

pencils - 

the delightful poster - "You Make My ^lUrf^Shine," will prompt a* 
fun and enlightening discussion. 

The color yellow usually brings out -cheetrfulnqss in one's persona- 
li,ty. So with a *warm" setting lead^'into the more factual develop- 
..ment of the concept the sun in the basic source of energy. 

Do you 'know where light comes from? 

All light comes from the sun. The only^jexception is the li^Ht - 
that comes from the other. stars, but thf s 1 ight is so dim as?:to be^ 
negligible as a source of illumination' i 

Why did ancient mdcn worship the sun? 

What does the sun do for us? (list them on the blackboard) 
What do we mean^by '^^energy? 

What if. one eventing the sun and, never came up again? 

What are the 2 kinds of light? ' " ' * , ' 
We have -two kinds of Tight - natural and artificial. Sunlight is 
an example of natural light. Whenever our side of the earth is 
turned toward the sun, it is daylight for us, no matter how cloudy 
the sky may be}' On a cloudy day the light from the stin cannot 
reach lis as w611 as-when there is nothing- to prevent the sun's rays 
from striking^ directly, but there is still light. The only eJccep- 
tions are those rare occasions when the moon gets between the sun' 
and the earth and causes an eclipse. 

Without t^ie sun there could be Jio falling rain to produce streams 
and henc^qno water ppwer. And without the sun there. could have been 
no plants and therefore no coal. So actually even our chief source 
of artificial light can be traced to the original source - the sun. 



, At one time, artificial light was furnished by na^utra^l and manu- 

factured gas, by kerosene lamps, by candles, by lamps using oil 
obtained from animals, .arid by wooden torches. Even these means 
of lighting would have been impossible without the sun.. ^ 

... ■ * . " ' 

.The sun, Tikev many other forms of nature, has always prompted ^ 
•authors. to put, their feelings in verse form,^ The three: poems 
relating to the, sun should be read orally and perhaps discussed. 

ACTIVITY: 1. Met 8^ x IV paper with clean water. It is not, necessary to ' 
r soak the paper. _ - 

2. Drop yellow and red paint on .whil,e paper is stil 1 wety:, They 
will run together and when dry you will be able to jf!ecoignize 

■ V objects. , / ' *' — 

3. Outline them in black tempera: paint. . Jf possible take' a short 
activity break at this time to .allow for drying. 

Encourage the students to look for animal and plant -life In their 
pictures. • , . 

Have the students use. as many of !the out! jmd objects in ar creative 
writing lesson. This portion of the lesson can .be started even if 
picture is still slightly damp. 

* 

Examples are in kit. 



T H E iS U N ..T. S v:;FM R S T T Q R I S E 



EliJrabeth Cqatsworth 



. Up in the morning early, 
The sun is firs% to rise; . ' 
The little birds begin to sing, 
The farmers rub their eyes. 

' The rabbits hop down roads of dew. 
The newborn baby cHes, 
And the gray kitten runs and leaps. 
Chasing white butterflies. 
■. .•. 

Away to bed. with darkness 
The sun is first to go; . 
Across the fields with heavy wings- 
•-There flaps i shiny qrbWs^ 
The children put away th^tir toys. 
Their steps ^are dr^ggi^g^^^^^^^ 
And in the woods the spbtH;ed fawn 
;s close beside the doe. 




H 0 W ,T H E S U N ROSE 
Emily. Dickinson 

I ^IJSjitel T 'you fjji^^he' sun rose--' 
A-Ytpbpn at a. 

The steeples swSTin amethyst, 
; -yit- The news 14.ke sqa||rre3s ran. 

* The hi 1 1 s anti# tfliti^wf^^ets 7 
■'-'v^' The bobolinks 
Then I sgiid s 
"That must 

•But ho«{he sef*, 
.There seemecT a. 
, : Whij;,h ,tlttle>yi 
Were dl 





y " TilVijM®^ th^fei^y side, 

.... ^> - 
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A N .1 N D I A N SUMMER DAY ON 
— : 



4^ 



THE P R A.I R I E 

• ■ ■ r 

Vachel Lindsay ^ 

■ . . * 



IN THE BEGINNING 

The sun is a/ huntress young, 
« Jhe sun is a r^, red joy; 
The sun is an Vindian girl 
Of the tribe ot^the Illinois'. 



MID-MORNING 



1 "4 



j^The si^ij, ts a smoldering fire 

" That 'creeps through the high gray plain, 
And leaV(?s not a bush ofyC^oud ' 
To blossom with flowers^6f rain. 



NOON ' 

The sun is a wounded deer; > 
v-^ That treads pale grass in ^the skies, 
''Shaking his'-golden horns, 
Flashing his baleful eyes. / 



• Sunset . 

The-^sun is an eagle oldX 
There, in the windless-" 
Atop 0;f>,the spirit-isl^l 
He.buiVdis him a crimsdnl 
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